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A Chastened, Happier Germany “=? 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


NE always feels like generalizing, and yet nothing is more likely 
C) to be more incorrect than a single statement covering a variety of 
facts. If I may be allowed to sum up impressions of the new Ger- 
many, I should say, first of all, that its people, by and large, are more 
courteous, more kindly disposed, and more inclined to humility, or teach- 
ableness, than in any previous year I can recall. I remember well—say 
in 1908—the rudeness, the “‘cocksureness,” the arrogance displayed 
on every side; so much so, that I had, at the close of a summer vacation, 
resolved never to visit Germany again. In 1921, some two years after 
the treaty of Versailles, there was a sullenness, a discontent, a brooding 
dislike to foreigners, and a looking back to the happy time of the 
fleshpots of Egypt under the Hohenzollerns that boded no good to the 
new Republic and to those who claimed reparations. Conditions were 
bitter in 1924. Now, ten years after the Armistice, there seems to be 
a conversion—a coming back to sanity, to the inborn tendency to 
thrift and hard work, and, most important, to simple happiness. Yes! 
the Germans are happier. I cannot be mistaken in that, for it is too 
noticeable to be just ephemeral; and they are asking, not exactly in 
words, but in mood, in feeling, for outside sympathy and understand- 
ing. The war burden is tremendous; but, like good soldiers, they take 
up this burden and are trying, I believe in all sincerity, to carry it until 
the day comes, as the Germans hope, for a lessening of that burden. 


[From an article in vhis issue. ] 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 


The Christian Register 


The Crusader 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


HILE Woodrow Wilson had been 

elected by the Democratic Party, that 
party had been but an instrument. A 
movement had arisen among the American 
people greater than partisan organization. 
It was universal, and it was characterized 
by a genuine crusading impulse. With an 
enthusiasm which amounted to religious, 
fervor, it had nominated Roosevelt and 
elected Wilson. Observers close to those 
stirring events declare it was the spirit 
of the times rather than political hopes 
which fixed its choice on Wilson. ~ 


a 


America stood on the hilltops from 1912 
to 1918, reaching the loftiest peak of all 
just after the Armistice. But its fall 
therefrom was quick, swift, and disastrous. 
By virtue of his office as well as by virtue 
of his own high spirit, Woodrow Wilson 
led this crusade for human rights, na- 
tional integrity, and equal opportunity for 
every man. He erred, of course. He 
made enemies when he should have made 
friends. A natural shyness made him ap- 
pear adverse and cold. William Allen 
White, friend and supporter, met him 
when he was Governor of New Jersey, and 
reports: “He smiled, but I got the wrong 
side of his face, a side which gave me a 
certain impression of a reptilian person- 
ality—a strong sense of some essential 
treachery in the man-!” Mr. Wilson’s sec- 
retary, Joseph P. Tumulty, shows us the 
reverse of that picture, and says: “His 
public career was governed not merely by 
a great brain but by a great heart. I did 
not invent this character—I observed him 
for eleven years.” 

Each will come to his own conclusion 
about this extraordinary man whom some 
loved with self-sacrificing devotion and 
some hated with equal intensity. We 
must, in fairness, I think, give him credit 
for organizing and leading one of the great 
crusades. He did not do this of his own 
volition. Circumstances combined, and 
compelled him with the inevitableness of 
destiny. If, in his position as leader of a 
movement which, by 1918, had become 
world-wide, he chose to urge a crusade for 
idealism in government, that was his af- 
fair. To the credit of the people it must 
be said that they followed, for a while. 

The Great War which startled mankind 
from the last days of August, 1918, on- 
ward, brought heavy responsibilities to 
statesmen who were directing the policies 
of nations, those which remained neutral 
as well as those engaged in the fighting. 
Mr. Wilson, supported by Congress, pro- 
claimed a state of neutrality for the 
United States, and adhered to that policy 
through two and one-half years of as 
stormy times as ever beat about the White 
House. A portion of the nation clamored 
for war; a portion for peace. As the war 
in Europe progressed, nation after nation 


was drawn in, and the fighting became 
more and more bitter and “sanguinary. 
Also, demands that America participate 
daily became more insistent. Germany, 
by her methods, particularly by her sub- 
marine policy, gave support to the war 
party. 

May 7, 1915, the steamship Lusitania 
was sunk by a German submarine, off 
Kinsale Head, Ireland, with the loss of 
1,200 lives, of which 114 were American 
citizens. The catastrophe shattered at a 
stroke Wilson’s “watchful waiting—too 
proud to fight—peace without victory” 
policy. Why didn’t he go before Congress 
at once and urge participation in the war? 
The enemy had given provocation, and 
presently was to give more. We shall 
never know what Mr. Wilson’s exact 
thoughts were. He could be peculiarly 
uncommunicative, and he was so at this 
time. War was not declared, whereupon 
the storm broke on the Administration like 
a cloud-burst. Scorn and scurrilous abuse 
were cast up at the President: The crisis 
had withered him. He was an arrant 
coward. He was pro-German. He was 
concerned at one time with personal 
pleasures, at another with trivialities. He 
was accused of personal irregularities. 

Meantime, diplomatic notes passed be- 
tween the United States and the nations 
at war, on the wording of which tremen- 
dous issues hung. These, and certain public 
addresses give probably the true index to 
the President’s mind. They indicate a 
remarkable degree of tact, patience, and 
clear vision. 
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Participation by America in the war 
was inevitable. Mr. Wilson knew it, and 
had warned the nation at least a year in 
advance. 
vinced him, however, that the country was 
not yet ready to go in as a unit. And then 
it must be added that he hesitated, as any 
sensitive soul would, from issuing an 
order inyolving consequences of such 
weight and moment. When he did recom- 
mend war, before Congress, April 2, 1917, 
he did so not in the spirit of antagonism 
and vengeance, but as one who summoned 
a great people to a holy crusade for world 
peace and equal rights. “We must make 
the world safe for democracy. ... We 
must substitute suspicion and distrust for 
understanding and belief.” 

One section of the country, which saw 
only the German aggression, and another 
which saw the disaster, suffering, and 
death which must follow to America, 
could not. sense the crusading spirit of 
such declarations as these, expressed. in 
the President’s war message to Congress: 
“Our object . .. is to vindicate the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice in the life of 
the world as against selfish and antocratie 
power, and to set up amongst the really 


Mature deliberation had con- 


(2) 


free and self-governed peoples of the of 
world such a concert of purpose and of 


action as will henceforth insure the ob- 
servance of those principles. 

“We have no quarrel with the German 
people. We have no feeling toward them 
but one of sympathy and friendship. ft 
was not upon their impulse that their 
government acted in entering this war. 

“.. . There are, it may be, many months 
of fiery trial and sacrifice ahead of us. 
It is a fearful thing to lead this great 
peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civili- 
zation itself seeming to be in the balance. 
But the right is more precious than peace, 
and we shall fight for the things which we 
have always carried nearest our hearts— 
for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice 
in their own governments, for the rights 
and liberties of small nations, for a uni- 
versal dominion of right by such a concert 
of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free.” : 
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These portions of the address, carefully 


analyzed, give the nature of Mr. Wilson’s ~ 


impulses and intentions better than the 
eulogies of his friends and the incrimina- 
tions of his enemies, because he certainly 
did what he could to redeem pledges 
therein made. That war message included 
his articles of faith. Fair-minded ob- 
servers will concede that he lived up to 
them so far as opposition without and 
temperament within permitted. 

America is fighting for no selfish inter- 
est, he said. “We are in the world to set 
forward the affairs of the whole world— 
the world must know that the flag of 
America is not the flag of America only, 
but of humanity.” The appearance of 
America in the world struggle, under the 


leadership of Mr. Wilson, meant a definite ~ 


transformation of attitude. In short, he 
touched the imagination of human kind 
and gave it new visions. “During the 
war,” says a French writer in L’Illustra- 
tion, “We looked to Wilson as one might 
look to a clock.” What does Wilson say? 
Think? Do? Count Zernin of Austria 
remarked: “In the eyes of millions of 
people his program opened up a world of 
hope.” An allied leader commented: “He 
set the allied cause on a new plane.” The 
peasants in the Italian villages set lighted 
candles before President Wilson’s picture; 
and students in Poland, when they met, 
grasped hands and exclaimed, ‘Wilson !” 
Streets, squares, and parks were named in 
his honor.. Wilson’s “moral offenses” had 
won.. 

The allies began to realize that they 
were fighting, not for power or revenge or 
added territory, but for an enduring peace 


and rights to be held in common by all 


nations large and small. The people of 
Germany began to look to Wilson more 
than to their own leaders. 
armies won the war, of course. But the 
part played in the defeat of the Central 
Powers by Mr. Wilson’s state papers, eir- 
culated among the people of Germany and — 


Austria, as well as those of the allied — 
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N UCH is-said to-day about people going 
to Europe; but do they really go to 
Hurope? If so, why is it they know so 
little regarding such important centers as 
Breslau, Warsaw, Bremen, Krakow, and 
_ the Hssen district? How is it they are so 
ill-informed as to what is going on in some 
of the cities I have just visited—Athens, 
Thessalonica (Salonika), Sofia, Belgrade, 
‘Trieste, and Stuttgart? Is it not more 
correct to say that most Americans confine 
themseives to what is not inappropriately 
ealled “the tourist highway’’—that is, the 
section from Liverpool to Rome and Sicily 
via Paris, Switzerland, and the Rhine, car- 
ing, in slight degree, for the unfamiliar 
parts? 


Traffic is Safer 


If the average American citizen did visit 
these other parts, his complacency would 
receive a severe jolt. Were he strictly 
honest in his judgments, he would have to 
confess that some of these unknown sec- 
tions are making tremendous progress. 
Along certain of those lines we pride our- 
selves upon, as being far in the lead, they 
now seem to be outdistancing us, and can 
give us points in the way of betterment. 

Take the place from which I am writing. 
Who ever hears of Wiirttemberg? Who 
eares what is going on in its chief city, 
Stuttgart? And yet here is a city, some- 
what smaller in population than Baltimore, 
let us say, which, so far as I can judge, 
is superior in nearly every civic way. Is 
the comparison in buildings? There is no 

continuous business street in Baltimore 
that can rank with Koénigstrasse. Is it in 
pavements, roadways, curbings—all that 
goes to make convenient and durable 
streets and avenues? There is really no 
comparison, the contrast is so great. Here 
is order, cleanliness, and a right regulation 
of traffic that delights any one who cares 
for efficiency; here society protects itself 
against the minority, the injurious minor- 
ity of the careless, the thoughtless, and 
the irresponsible. The hasty man who 
‘would cross the street at a busy corner 
finds his way blocked by temporary red 
bars; he has to go some twenty feet or 
+80 from the corner, either on the one street 
or the other; consequently, he cannot be 
“hit by the sudden swinging of an auto- 
mobile around such a corner. Does a 
; d start to cross the wide avenue pell- 
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Take a | German City To-day— 


Stuttgart, for Example 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


mell, helterskelter? It cannot, or it can- 
not at important junctions that would 
cause confusion, delay traffic, and the like. 
Again, there are bars put up, with here 
and there openings, somewhat similar to 
the arrangement in the New York subway 
stations. Through these openings pedes- 
trians must pass, and at these openings 
the police regulations are so strict that no 
“smart-Aleck” type of automobilist can 
“put it over” and “get by” until the signal 
comes. There is no use for an impulsive 
young person to dart from the sidewalk to 
eatch a tramear as it passes; for he will 
not be allowed to board it in the middle of 
any block. He, too, like the automobilists, 
must learn to regulate his movements. At 
corners, in the wide streets, there are 
refuge platforms. One need, therefore, 
not try, if he does not wish, to cross the 
full street. He can take the half of it, 
or wait at the refuge isle for his tramear, 

When it comes to advertising, there is 
the most praiseworthy restraint of the 
selfish minority. A business firm cannot 
plaster the whole front of its establish- 
ment with signs, many of them sticking 
far out from the building, nor take up the 
sidewalk with showcases, vegetables, fruits, 
and what not, as in New York and Boston, 
to the detriment of the passerby. No! 
Hven in the matter of electric signs, I am 
told there is a limit as to size and glare. 
At night, Stuttgart does not present the 
appearance of a crazy man’s city, as does 
that part of New York from 42d Street to 
55th Street on Broadway, and Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues. At conspicuous places 
there are large cylindrical wooden col- 
umns, upon which are advertised the 
amusements—opera, theater, races, “moy- 
ies,” and the like, with all sorts of special 
sales. Here there is color and flame of 


“the wildest to catch the eye; here, and 


also on certain glass advertising signs at 
the refuge spots, one can read of “bar- 
gains” and business attractions of every 
kind. I am of the opinion that this con- 
centration makes much more effective the 
call to shoppers and amusement hunters 
than do our huge and ugly billboards and 
our various distracting and often confus- 
ing advertising displays. 

The modernness of things is, above all, 
what has most impressed me. At the 
Hotel where I am stopping, I was kept 
awake far into the night because the ball- 
room, one flight below, was filled with 
merry dancers, dancing to uproarious 


And see what the new freedom is doing 


“Jazz” tunes and every now and again 
breaking forth into the singing of some of 
our well-known American songs. I could 
see these dancers. They looked in costume, 
style, and method of dancing not unlike 
the same number of young people in any 
one of our larger cities. The refreshments, 
I know, were of a kind that would have 
delighted the “wets”; for clinking of 
glasses in the intervals between the dances 
made a melody of sound lacking in the 
barbarous syncopated jazz sounds. 

The huge railway station, giving, in its 
interior, a suggestion of the vast hallway 
of the Pennsylvania Station, New York, 
is in the new style of architecture which 
so radically departs from the classic and 
the prevailing style popular in the last 
half of the nineteenth century. I do not 
myself know what these modern German 
architects are striving to do, but I see 
that they are producing some startling 
effects, and I also notice that in their 
skyscrapers they are using an amount of 
glass that makes a modern building for 
commercial purposes look almost like a 
glass tower. I take my direction in walk- 
ing by keeping in view the new building 
of The Tageblatt, a building some seven- 
teen stories above ground, and I know not 
how many underneath. The chief post- 
office bureau is something like a medieval 
Florentine fortress. It, too, is of the re- 
ceding pyramid type now so common 
among the tall New York structures, and 
shows an absence of ornamentation that 
is very much in contrast with the ordinary 
Teutonic style of building. 


“Antique Furniture Made” 


The “new freedom” of Germany is also 
showing in futuristic drawings and paint- 
ings; it is showing in interior decorations, 
in styles of furniture, in the color treat- 
ment of woods, and in the designs painted 
or embroidered on fabrics, hangings, cur- 
tains, and the like. It may not be easy 
to penetrate into the meaning of this 
“Art-New,” but undoubtedly there is a 
meaning, and in time, we may realize and 
appreciate that meaning as now we 
have come to understand and appreciate 
Wagner’s music (so splendidly rendered 
here in Stuttgart), which less than half 
a century ago was almost universally dis- 
liked or ridiculed. 

Near Stuttgart is Pforzheim; but before 
proceeding, let me call attention to a sign 
which is, or was, over a shop in Charles 
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Street, Boston. It read, “Antique furniture 
made and repaired.” An honest man, that, 
whatever his name, who dictated such a 
sign; and such honest men, I fear, do not 
live and do business in Pforzheim! for 
although they, too, “make antiques,’ they 
are not telling the fact to the world. The 
particular kind manufactured is in the line 
of jewelry, and in the careful imitation of 
cups, swords, daggers, etc., which are 
patterned after those of Mycene, Crete, 
Pompeii, and the Byzantine lands of the 
later Roman Empire. I do not doubt that 
many articles admiringly shown in America 
to friends, who have been told how those 
same articles came from a dim corner of 
the Bazaar at Constantinople, or from 
some musty, dusty closet of a Rue de 
Rivoli shop in Paris, are really articles 
made in Pforzheim—the Attleboro in 
Europe of the jewelry trade. They are 
none the worse for that reason; and where 
ignorance is bliss, why be too knowing? 
Pforzheim shows the new Germany on 
the side of small wares, as Essen does on 
the side of big things made of iron and 
steel. Every house is a workshop, and 
every citizen a jeweler or a fashioner of 
artistic things. One cannot but admire 
the new and beautiful creations in neck- 
chains, rings, pendants, and curiously 
wrought breastpins. These articles, I am 
told, are purchased largely by the big 
American shops, and find their way, a year 
or two after they are sold, into our best 
homes as feminine adornments. 

Possibly the most amazing feature in 
Pforzheim is the vigorous Christian 
Science organization. On Sundays at the 
morning service there are never less than 
one hundred present, and usually the 
number mounts from that to nearly two 
hundred. One of the readers is an intelli- 
gent young wholesale jeweler, seriously 
wounded in the World War and given up 
by the surgeon as a hopeless case. His 
wife, with a most winning personality, is 
the singer. These two attribute the fact 
that health and strength were restored to 
the power of the Spirit within—the heal- 
ing presence of the Eternal Energy. Itook 
dinner with this couple, and never, I am 
bound to say, have I seen a more harmoni- 
ous, peaceful, and happy household. 

The Christian Science movement has 
established itself in Stuttgart, as well as 
in Pforzheim. In fact, it seems the most 


vigorous religious development of these 
post-war days. 
interesting 


An venture in practical 


On the left is the railway station of Stuttgart, which radically 
departs from the typical style of heavy ornamentation. 
picture shows the new office building (nearing completion) of the 
noted journal, The Tageblatt, similar to our American motif which 
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Christian missionary work, here in South- 
ern and western Germany, is now in active 
operation. I refer to what is known as 
the Mitgliederverzeichnis des Verbandes 
Christlicher Hospize, or, in plain English, 
an Evangelical Union to conduct hostels 
in certain towns and cities, something like 
our Unitarian Layman’s League Center in 
Park Square, Boston. I stopped at the 
one in Pforzheim, having been introduced 
as an American professor. It is known 
locally as “Melanchtonhaus,’ or simply 
“the Hospiz.” The advertisement will tell 
you that it is a “house of rest” where there 
is “friendship.” What you will find if 
you patronize one of these houses of rest 
is first of all cleanliness of the highest 
order, then extreme courtesy, friendliness, 
and honesty. There are no tips expected. 
On your bill you will not find every sort 
and kind of “extra” in the shape of a 
town tax, park tax, or ten per cent. for 
“service,” as in Italy. No, the first charge 
is the only charge. You will find good 
meals, with the prices for the various 
foods plainly marked, and no long delays 
in serving. At eight o’clock each morning, 
in a large hall adjoining the dining-rooms, 
there is a prayer-meeting. I should call 
it a service of hymns, for the singing forms 
the chief part. To this meeting all the 
house servants are supposed to go, and 
just as many guests as desire. At five 
o’clock there is another yesper service, and 
then a night meeting, where the address 
of the conducting preacher is somewhat 
longer than in the morning. When you 
enter your bedroom, the first noticeable 
article will be the Bible on the center 
table. Next to catch the eye is a large 
calendar upon which there is a Biblical 
picture. That which drew my attention 
was the “Return of the Prodigal” (I in- 
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WHAT MODERN GERMAN ARCHITECTS ARE STRIVING TO DO 


The center 


makes canons of city business districts. 
is the post-office bureau on the right, with the upper stories receding 
like those in New York, and a dormered section on the entrance side 
reminiscent of the old castles in many German towns. : 
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wardly hoped it had no personal allusion). 
Under the illustration there is a “catchy” 
statement: “God’s rest, or care, continues 
through all time,” was the one for the day 
of my arrival. Then there is a Scriptural 
passage. That for the next day was taken 
from I John; it consisted of nine verses. 
At the front door, in the business office, 
on the side walls, there are religious 
mottoes. In every room there is one large 
picture. One I saw represents Jesus and 
his disciples passing through the wheat 
field. It is reverent, artistic, and speaks 
its own lesson. 

These “Christlicher” centers are uniting 
the serious people of Germany in a com- 
mon bond. Travelers come to know each 
other, and through such knowledge find 
they have one and the same purpose: they 
pick up and read the tracts and folders 
displayed in the writing room or hallway; 
they talk together, pray together, and are 
strengthened spiritually in an age when 
the prevailing influences seem to be mainly 
along the lines of materialism. 

One always feels like generalizing, and 
yet nothing is more likely to be more in- 
correct than a single statement covering 
a variety of facts. If I may be allowed 
to sum up impressions of the new Ger- 
many, I should say, first of all, that its 
people, by and large, are more courteous, 
more kindly disposed, and more inclined 
to humility, or teachableness, than in any 
previous year I can recall. I remember 
well—say in 1908—the rudeness, the ‘“‘cock- 
sureness,” the arrogance displayed on 
every side; so much so, that I had, at the 
close of a summer vacation, resolved never 
to visit Germany again. In 1921, some two 
years after the treaty of Versailles, there 
was a sullenness, a discontent, a brooding 
dislike to foreigners, and a looking back 
to the happy time of the fleshpots of 
Egypt under the Hohenzollerns that boded 
no good to the new Republic and to those 
who claimed reparations. Conditions were 
bitter in 1924. Now, ten years after the 
Armistice, there seems to be a conversion— 
a coming back to sanity, to the inborn 
tendency to thrift and hard work, and, 
most important, to simple happiness. Yes! 
the Germans are happier. I cannot be 
mistaken in that, for it is too noticeable 
to be just ephemeral; and they are asking, 
not exactly in words, but in mood, in feel- 
ing, for outside sympathy and understand- 
ing. The war burden is tremendous; but, 
like good soldiers, they take up this burden 
and are trying, I believe in all sincerity, 


Like a Florentine fortress 
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to carry it until the day comes, as the 
Germans hope, for a lessening of that 
burden. Will it be lessened? As one sees 
the maimed men on the streets, the 
widow’s black worn by so many women, 
the orphanage asylums, the general evi- 
dence of how hard-hit was German man- 
hood and womanhood, one asks one’s self 
if rich America cannot, in some fashion, 
show greater evidences of generosity. 
Those who suffer to-day are not those who 
made the war, who wanted to fight. That 
is the story poured into my ear by mer- 
chant, banker, hotel man, porter, servant—— 
by every one who gets the chance to talk 
on the subject. I am persuaded that it is 
so. Outside of Munich, I think it can 
safely be said that Southern Germany was 
averse to the war, and blames Berlin more 
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than Paris or London because of that war 
and the present terrible post-war condi- 
tions. 

Does adversity rather than prosperity 
bring out the best in human nature? It is 
an academic question; but one asks him- 
self whether, if German prosperity had 
continued, the fine characteristies which 
are now so evident in the “Fatherland” 
would be as evident. The German is com- 
ing back to his own—coming back to 
frugality, to simplicity, to kindliness, to 
true hospitality. Germany is again becom- 
ing the land of song, of beautiful music, 
of romance, of childlike story and poetry— 
in a word, of lovableness. I will not say 
that the defeat in war worked this trans- 
formation, but I will say that it did not 
hinder it or make it impossible. 


Universalists and Unitarians in Study 


and Play Together at Camp Hill Institute 


_ Model classes and young people’s meetings—Mr. Petrie, on faculty 


J] JNITARIANS co-operated with Uni- 

versalists in the annual summer in- 
stitute of the Southern Universalist Asso- 
ciation, held at Camp Hill, Ala., June 24 
to July 1. There was an excellent faculty, 
and a good attendance from liberal 
churches of that region. 

This Institute, started ten years ago in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., by Rev. George A. 
Gay as a Universalist enterprise, came 
into closer relations with Unitarianism 
when, three years ago, it moved to Camp 
Hill, within striking distance of the United 
Liberal Church, Unitarian-Universalist, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

This year, Rev. John C. Petrie of the 
Unitarian Church, Lynchburg, Va., was 
placed on the faculty, and the American 
Unitarian Association advanced Mr. 
Petrie’s traveling expenses. Unfortunately, 
the distance between Lynchburg and Camp 
Hill was so great that the project of 
having one or two automobile-loads of 
young people make the trip had to be 
given up. Nevertheless, Unitarians were 
represented over the first week-end of the 
Institute by two carfuls of delegates from 
Atlanta and by the attendance throughout 
the sessions of Robert Hart of Atlanta. 
Mr. Hart, a graduate of Emory College, 
is entering Meadville Theological School 
in the autumn to prepare for the Unita- 
rian ministry. 

Conferences were begun on Saturday 
morning, June 23, by two lectures given 
by Mr. Petrie, the first on Christian ethics, 
and the second on the origin of the Bible. 
That night delegations of young people 
for the annual conference of the Ten- 
nalaga, the young people’s societies of 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia, began 
making their way into the grounds of the 
church. At nine o’clock the society of 
the Universalist Church of Chattanooga 
began its three-man minstrel show. 

- During the Sunday-school hour Sunday 
morning, the regular classes began. Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, secretary of the Universalist 
General Convention, took a class in Old 
Testament; Miss Mary Slaughter, dean of 
the Institute, gave instruction in teaching 
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methods; and Miss Dorothy Tilden, who 
has been parish assistant at the Univer- 
salist Church in Charlestown, Mass., held 
a class in primary methods in the Sunday- 
school. 

The morning sermon was preached before 
a large congregation by Mr. Petrie on 
“Taking Religion Seriously.” At the eve- 
ning service, Dr. Etz preached on ‘The 
Importance of Belief.” Classes continued 
throughout the week, all of the faculty 
being obliged to double on certain days in 
order to get in the required ten hours’ in- 
struction demanded for certification by the 
Universalist Sunday-school Association. 
Recreation was decidedly hampered by 
the unusual rains; nevertheless the young 
people managed to get in many sets of 
tennis, while the continuous sound of the 
piano and phonograph bore evidence that 
the students were doing more than to 
prepare for classes. 

Dr. Frank Durward Adams, president 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
arrived Saturday by motor from Detroit, 
Mich. Dr. Adams preached both morning 
and evening, Sunday, July 1, the last day 
of the Institute, to large congregations. 

Mr. Gay, Mr. Petrie, and Mr. Hart met 
every morning to discuss problems of 
philosophy, science, and religion. The 
daily devotional exercises each morning 
before breakfast were led by Mr. Petrie. 

The spirit of the young people attend- 
ing the classes was most edifying. They 
worked hard each day on the preparation 
of their recitations, and they observed 
delightedly as Miss Slaughter and Miss 
Tilden demonstrated the principles of 
teachings through dramatization with 
classes of children from the Camp Hill 
ehurch school. Each afternoon they held 
a model meeting of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, learning by doing the 
methods of conducting young people’s 
meetings. The work of Dr. Etz and Miss 
Slaughter and Miss Tilden was excellent, 
and the results of the Institute will be 
felt in every parish that sent delegates. 

The problem was raised in several in- 
formal conferences of the faculty and Mr. 
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Gay as to how all the Southern liberal 
churches could co-operate in similar in- 
stitutes. The distances are so great and 
the memberships so small that one united 
conference is out of the question. An in- 
stitute in some place, say in western 
North Carolina, would be accessible to 
both Unitarian and Universalist young 
people of Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. Another 
conference meeting, perhaps at Pensacola, 
Fla., would easily provide for the needs 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and 
Georgia. There was no dissenting ‘voice 
as to the prime necessity of Universalists 
and Unitarians working hand in hand in 
the Southern field. The work of uniting 
liberals in certain parishes must be fol- 
lowed up by having united summer con- 
ferences of young people and church 
workers. ‘“‘We must unite or perish” was 
the way one man put it. 

Two much-loved faces were missing at 
this year’s Institute, that of Rev. Clinton 
Lee Scott, minister of the Atlanta church, 
and that of Mrs. Ladie Rowlett of the 
same parish. Both were prevented from 
attending because of illness. 

These institutes ought to continue. 
That they have accomplished much in 
keeping up the courage and faith of the 
young people in the scattered Southern 
churches; that they have increased the 
efficiency of church workers; that they 
have given the young people a chance to 
know one another and to have periods of 
fun, prayer, and profitable work,—all this 
is due to the untiring zeal and efficient 
efforts of Mr. Gay. What he needs now is 
greater denominational backing by the co- 
operation of the two liberal churches, that 
the benefits of the work may be spread 
much more widely. 


Unitarian Growth, 3,527, 
Says Dr. Carroll’s Roll Call 


In the annual church statistics gathered 
by Dr. H. K. Carroll and published in The 
Christian Herald, the Unitarians are cred- 
ited with a gain of 3,527 members during 
the past year. The Boston Evening 
Transcript, reviewing the figures, makes 
this observation: “Generally speaking, the 
largest growth outside that of the Catho- 
lics (with an increase of 183,189 in the 
year), is in the evangelical communions ; 
though the Unitarians, with a growth of 
3,527 in the year—a large proportion— 
have proved the efficacy of the able re- 
cruiting campaign that they have been 
earrying on.” Presbyterianism, with its 
decrease of 13,380 members during the 
year, was an exception to the reported 
membership growth of large Protestant 
communions. The Transcript further 
comments ; 

“Fundamentalism, on the whole, seems 
to recruit more heavily than Modernism 
does; yet it cannot be confidently asserted 
that the apparent growth along the line 
of evangelicalism has not been more than 
balanced by the crowding of an increased 
number of people into the ranks of the 
more than 50,000,000 who are not included 
in any church returns at all.” 
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The Unitarian Epic 


if eee have a great epic, the Isles of 
Shoals. As valuable as those blessed islands 
are in present benefits, they mean just as much in 
retrospect. They have their histories and legends. 
They have their hazardous exploits, their romances, 
their glamorous adventures by land and by sea, 
their heroes and heroines. What gives meaning 
and fascination to the present scene? A knowledge 
of what took place a hundred, a thousand years, 
ago. Does not Star Island mean more, infinitely 
more, to us who go there when we give reflection 
free play? When we see those rugged fishermen of 
“God’s Port” putting out to sea in all weathers in 
their small open boats; when we see those devoted 
men of religion, Moody and John Tuck, preaching, 
marrying, burying, ministering to disease of body 
as well as of soul, assisting with the fishing, build- 
ing boats and houses. One glances out over the 
little haven and sees again the caravels of the ex- 
plorers; the picaroons of sea rovers; fishing-craft 
deeply loaded with catches of herring, mackerel, 
pogies, cod, halibut, pollack, and haddock; preten- 
tious yachts; coasting schooners; huge barks from 
England and Spain; litttle dories from the main. 

No writing we know makes the Isles of Shoals of 
yesterday a reality to-day as Celia Thaxter’s 
“Among the Isles of Shoals.” It required genius 
like hers to make those desolate rocks, those lonely 
beaches, those bleak pastures and ledges, summer 
calm and winter tempest, take on the glamour of 
a group of enchanted islands. Mrs. Thaxter’s de- 
scriptions provide all the lure and charm of a 
masterpiece of romance. But they are simply 
written, too, and no one need read a sentence twice 
to get the meaning. 

Listen to the music of the sentences with which 
she describes feelings which came to her as she 
visited the fourteen graves of sailors cast away 
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when the Spanish bark, Segunto, was wrecked there 


in January, 1813: 


A few steps from their resting-place the low wall on which 


the two unfortunates were found frozen is falling into ruin. 
The glossy green leaves of the bayberry bushes crowd here 
and there about it in odorous ranks on either side, and sweetly 
the warm blush of the wild-rose glows against its cool gray 
stones. Leaning upon it in summer afternoons, when the 
wind is quiet and there steals up a fragrance and fresh mur- 
mur from the incoming tide, when the slowly mellowing light 
lies tranquil over the placid sea, enriching everything it 
touches with infinite beauty—waves and rocks that kill and 
destroy, blossoming roses, and lonely graves—a wistful sad- 
ness colors all one’s thoughts. Afar off the lazy waters sing 
and smile about that white point, shimmering in the brilliant 
atmosphere, How peaceful it is! How innocent and uncon- 
scious is the whole face of this awful and beautiful nature! 
But listening to the blissful murmur of the tide, one can but 
think with what another voice that tide spoke when it ground 
the ship to atoms, and roared with sullen thunder about those 


dying men. 

And every year that great epic is being perpetu- 
ated. What has been said and done there this sum- 
mer has been well told in the public prints. One 
venture, however, deserves more than passing men- 
tion; we mean the effort to interest the children, 
and to instruct them in the story and the maryel of 
scenes and mysteries wonderfully calculated to de- 
velop the imagination, indispensable to every 
child’s education. Under competent supervision, 
nearly a score of them played their games; walked 
and sailed, learning as they went the history. One 
day they collected specimens of marine fauna. On 
a certain eyening they had their own service in the 
stone chapel of romantic memories. Could any- 
thing mean more to the future of the islands than 
teaching their meaning to the children? 

Thus those rocky islets so unpromising in the 
prospect, but so blissful and restful to remember, 
remain the epic of yesterday, the lyric of to-day: 
“A group of precious stones set in a silver sea.” 


Bunyan’s Three-Hundredth Anniversary 


COPY of Pilgrim’s Progress, one of four of the 

first queer little editions known to be in exist- 
ence, was recently offered for sale at an auction in 
London. An enthusiast: on first editions paid 
$33,000 for it. 

Excepting Shakespeare and the Bible, no book 
has ever captured the imagination of the nations as 
this exposition by John Bunyan of our earthly 
pilgrimage; for that is what it is. Written in al- 
legorical form, describing the journey of Christian 
or Pilgrim from the City of Destruction to the 
Celestial City, and while its author was a prisoner 
in Bedford Jail for too bold preaching, its artless 
style, beauty of narration, and rhythm of phrasing 
has never been surpassed. Yet John Bunyan was 
not at all erudite. His book had no reading among 
educated Englishmen. When it was published in 
1698, eighteen pence would purchase a copy, and it 
was circulated only among a few poor people. To- 
day all sorts of minds delight in it, and it is read 
in 121 different languages and dialects. 

Considerable modern writing, instead of taking 
from Bunyan’s extraordinary dream, adds to its 

value by comparison, because the author had 
mastered, as too many writers have not, the art of 
simple, clear, and convincing narrative. Select, if 
you can, a present: day book that will be alive in the 


q 
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tees century and which will have passed 
(0 more than one hundred translations. 


ia Lr November of this year we shall commemorate 


the three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
_ John Bunyan. The day will be widely recognized 
by all who appreciate the really artistic in 
literature. — 


Church Publicity Tiiorowes 


i® WAS REPORTED recently that Tor Recister 
counted the past year the best record in the pub- 
lication of church news. That is due entirely to the 
adequate service we now enjoy in the editorial 
office and to the co-operation of the churches, and 
especially the ministers, who keep the paper in- 


formed of what is happening. We have a good 


working system. One thing is a disadvantage, and 
it is obvious. A weekly journal cannot print news 
as promptly as a daily paper; but then most of the 


contents is not given elsewhere, and it is really ~* 
news when it does appear. 


It pleases those in the 
office who prepare the news that there is intelligent 
appreciation by our friends and colleagues of what 
is news and what is significant. 

Publicity is better understood to-day in the wider 
circles of religious and social activity. The editors 
have a good word about it. The late Edward 
McKernon, of the Associated Press, said in an 
article in The Outlook: 


I am inclined to think that the most effective publicity work 
is being done just now by the churches and welfare organiza- 
tions. There are two outstanding factors that contribute to 
their success. One is that very generally they have accepted 


our code. That is, that it is our responsibility to reflect society 


as it is—not as we might like it to be, but, for good or evil, 
as it is; to report without bias the hard-boiled facts of such 
events as are significant of the times, unaccompanied by any 
suggestion of the conclusions to be drawn by the reader. 
Our only question regarding any proffered contribution is, “Is 
it significant news?” If so, we will carry it. ie Ailey 
we will not. 4 

The other advantage of church and welfare agents is to 
be found, I think, in the fact that their financial resources 
are limited. They cannot afford to waste time, space, or 
postage. Their enforced habit of economy causes them care- 
fully to consider their proposed output, and to get it down 
to a strictly news basis and in such form that it will appeal 
to busy editors. 


Calling it Life 
HEY CALLIT LIFE. The mixture of acts and 
motives, of secrets and lust, of want and theft, 
of longing and a great cry in the night. To this life 
a, minister with a church in New York has gone 
forth, as a taxicab driver—a very intelligent, un- 
emotional man, who tells what he sees. 

I have witnessed [says Rey. T. H. Whelpley] the tragedy 
of the unobserved in this great city, men and women who, 
looking this way and that way and seeing no man they know, 
believing themselves unobserved, commit murder and theft. 
The want to do and to have is sufficient to the deed. Lost 
in the crowd, blinded by the glare, swallowed up in the seeth- 
ing maelstrom, they do things unbelievably ugly, commit the 
most unspeakable deeds, unleash their hatreds, passions, vices. 
I have gone with the crowds to their night clubs, their 


gambling dens, their hall bedrooms, their duplex Park Avenue 
apartments, and their wretched holes on the Lower Hast Side. 


_ They come here from all over the earth. They do not know 


there is only sixty-five cents’ taxi distance between the 
Bowery and Broadway, only thirty cents’ between Wall Street 
and the Ghetto. They batter their heads against the city 
walls... Life gets them. Discouraged, defeated, they give up. 
_ The gutter claims them. 
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“Carnivals of Flesh” 


pronapiy always with us will be the conflict 

between religion and—no, not science this time, 
but athletics. Dispatches from Amsterdam state 
that certain leaders of Calvinist congregations in 
Holland are urged to remain away from the 
Olympic games being celebrated this week in that 
city. The objections are summed up in the protest 
of Dr. G. Wisse, minister of the Calvinist church at 
Utrecht. All true and faithful followers will keep 
out of the city the day of the games, he said. They 
will pray that mankind may not succumb to the 
wiles of the Devil represented by the sporting 
world’s glorification of muscle, brawn, and physical 


perfection. What is the world coming to, he asked, 


when it feasts its eyes on such “carnivals of flesh”? 

“There is a body celestial, and there is a body 
terrestrial.” Is it possible Dr. Wisse was not fa- 
miliar with that New Testament classic and its 
implications? His duty is to soothe the body ce- 
lestial, and to prepare it for greater glories. In 
the meantime, what are we going to do with the 
“body terrestrial”? It is very much a part of us. 
It has strong appetites. It has its periods of de- 
pression and elation. It needs constant, courageous 
attention, or it.will lose its strength and beauty. 
Athletics provide the opportunity to keep the body 
erect, strong, graceful, the proper home for the soul. 

Some preachers declaim against prize-fighting ; 
some against the desecration of sacred days by 
athletic contests of various sorts; some, as good Dr. 
Wisse, against the glorification of muscle‘and phys- 
ical perfection. But we cannot neglect the fact 
that we are living in a physical universe. We are 
subject to physical laws which do not vary in what 
they give and in what they take. Our humanity, 
these human bodies, enable us, whatever we are, to 
get about in the world and meet the day’s 
appointments. 

Men no longer torture, starve, and neglect their 
bodies, as in the days of the anchorites and the 
pillar-saints. It is said of Simon Stylites that he 
climbed a pillar eighty feet high and stood there 
thirty years, ignoring the demands of appetite and 
the pains of the flesh; and he was vastly honored 
for his martyrdom in his time, and by the great in 
the land. To-day we call him and his comrades 
deluded fanatics whose lives were entirely self- 
centered and whose influence was mischievous. 

Certain baseball associations, and others, are 
wise in inviting members of the clergy to attend the 
games that they may see for themselves trained 
athletes in action, and realize the wholesome effect 
on the public. “Carnivals of the flesh” they may 
be; but they do seem to inspire a certain healthy 
admiration, as masters in all lines of activity must. 
Athletic games, controlled as most are, make the 
body do what it was intended from the beginning 
to do—give the spirit energy and vision for the 
work at hand. 
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Forsyte Finis 


By John Galsworthy. 
$2.50. 


Swan SOnG. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Tis hard to part when friends are 
dear.’ Separation from loved acquaint- 
ances, whether we have known them in 
the flesh or in the world of letters, carries 
with it a genuine pang—is anything but 
sweet sorrow. Something of the regret felt 
by the older generation of readers when 
they heard Thomas Newcome whisper 
“Adsum,” or when they turned the final 
page of The Last Chronicle of Barset, 
many a lover of good fiction will share 
when he has finished Swan Song and 
realizes that now, at last, the story of the 
Forsyte family has reached its end. For 
more than twenty years, these people 
have been our friends. Through five gen- 
erations, we have followed the fortunes 
of the members of this prosperous middle- 
class English family with an interest 
closer than that we have given to some 
of our own blood-kin. Through the magic 
of Galsworthy’s art, we have come to 
know the very sound of their voices, their 
manner of speech and conduct, their per- 


sonal characteristics and points of view. . 


Fleur, Irene, Michael Mont, the Val 
Darties, Bosinney; the aunts, uncles, and 
cousins of the entire family connection ; 
above all, Soames, type of the British man 
of property,—they are as real to us as 
Mrs. Proudie, Lily Dale, Henry Esmond, 
or Arthur Pendennis. ; 
And now the end has come. With rare 
wisdom, Mr. Galsworthy has brought the 
second and last volume of his Forsyte 
Saga to its inevitable close. Like the 
first, this second collection includes three 
novels, separated, as in the former case, 
by two brief interludes—Swan Song, as 
its title implies, rounding out and bring- 
ing to full circle the series begun with 
The White Monkey and continued through 
The Silver Spoon. ULike its predecessors, 
Swan Song deals with sundry typical ex- 
periences which befall the latest genera- 
tion of Forsytes—Fleur, her husband, 
Michael Mont, their child Kit, Jon and his 
American wife, Anne, together with 
Soames and several other older members 
of the house, who live, move, and have 
their being against the background of 
that post-war HPnglish civilization whereof 
they are essential products; for Gals- 
worthy runs true to form. Now, as ever, 
he is social historian no less than novelist. 
What interests him is not more his char- 
acters than the world of which they form 
a part, the England of to-day, the myriad 
currents and tendencies which make it 
what it is. Hence the story opens with 
the General Strike of the summer: of 1926 
and continues down to the present day, 
including a telling picture of society at 
Ascot, as well as many another portrayal 
of contemporary life and manners. It is 
also rich in that symbolism of which its 
author is a past master. Through these 
pages run many references to art. Goya, 


the portrait of Fleur painted by Harold 
Blade, Corot, Constable, Morland, the 
Louis Quinze 
Stanford steals,—all have their consti- 
tuent places in the narrative, their bear- 
ing upon the working out of the plot. The 
plot, in itself, is slender. It concerns it- 
self with Fleur’s playing with fire and 
her being saved from complete disaster 
only by the material conflagration wherein 
her father loses his life. What interests 
us more are some of the side issues, not- 
ably Michael’s attempt at the retrieval 
of a London slum by the formation of a 
committee to awaken public opinion look- 
ing toward parliamentary intervention. 
The incidents leading up to this movement 
are sketched with a master hand, as are 
also many other scenes. But, after all, 
the main interest centers on Soames, here, 
as always, the real hero of both trilogies. 
He is the same Soames, in his old age, 
as in his earlier years—the same patient, 
plodding, careful man of business and col- 
lector of paintings, proud of his family 
and nationality, and given to musing on 
Pngland’s future; the same Soames who 


‘once sat on the steps of the family mauso- 


leum at Highgate in the autumn sunshine, 
wondering if, England were not, after all, 
a house to let. In Swan Song, we have 
Soames at the races, Soames motoring 
about the countryside, sitting on Michael’s 
committee, visiting June Forsyte’s studio, 
musing over his cigar after dinner, con- 
stantly worrying over Fleur and her self- 


made difficulties; grave, self-contained, 
conscientious. And he makes a good end. 
Altogether fitting is it that he should 


receive fatal injuries at the -fire which 
threatens to destroy his beloved gallery, 
saving his canvases, protecting Fleur, and 
thereby awakening in her the better self 
which saves her from ruin. Truly does 
Sir Lawrence Mont say of him: “He 
dated, and he couldn’t express himself; 
but there was no humbug about him—an 
honest man”; later adding: ‘A proper 
champion—you might almost put that on 
the stone.” 

Now that the career of Soames has 
reached its close, we can see how the 
varied elements in his character consist- 
ently fit together—his property sense. 
family pride, love of beauty, hard commor: 
sense. These factors, through the Forsyte 
novels, are gradually built up inro a per- 
sonality which in its completion is one of 
the great figures in the world of Hnglish 
fiction. Neither Jane Austen, Thackeray, 
Meredith, Trollope, and certainly not 
Dickens, ever did anything better. Soames 
Forsyte is, indeed, “a proper champion” 
of a vanishing order, true type of the best 
in contemporary English civilization. Mr. 
Galsworthy, moreover, shows his consum- 
mate skill as a literary artist, in the way, 
throughout Soames’s entire biography, he 
keeps true to the principle of mass. In 
the late chapters recounting Soames’s trip 
to the locality of his ancestral beginnings, 
with the moment in Winchester Cathedral 


snuffbox which Aubrey 
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which follows, he brings the Forsyte Saga — 


back to where it began—a genuine master 
stroke. 

The preface to the Saga closed with 
these significant words: “But though the 
impingement of beauty and the claims of 
freedom on a possessive world are the 
main prepossessions of the Forsyte Saga, 
it cannot be absolved from the charge of 
embalming the upper-middle class. ... If 
the upper-middle class, with other classes, 
is destined to ‘move on’ into amorphism, 
here, pickled in these pages, it lies under 
glass for strollers in the wide and ill- 
arranged museum of Letters. Here it 
rests, preserved in its own juice: The 
Sense of Property.” The same thing, with 
equal truth, might be written of the final 
stories in the series. But they preserve 
even more. “Pickled in these pages, pre- 
served in its own juice,” is the very essence 
of England, the England of the first de- 
cades of the twentieth century. For the 
strength and flavor of British present-day 
civilization we need search no farther 
than this work of the greatest living 
English novelist, which has now reached 
its end. As Bes Eos 


Unsatisfactory 

THE LIVING BIBLE: BEING THE WHOLE BIBLE 
IN Its Fnwest Worps. LHdited from the King 
James Version by Bolton Hall. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $6.00. 

Here is a book beautifully bound and 
printed, a veritable delight to the eye. 
Its production must have been most costly ; 
and yet is it worth the effort and expense? 
It professes to be a condensation of the 
Bible, omitting nothing that is significant 
or vital. But how can two pages do jus- 
tice to the noble thought of an Amos or 
Hosea? All that we have in the complete 
Bible of these and the other prophets is at 
best merely a fraction of what they said, 
and here we are asked to take a fraction 
of that fraction as a basis for understand- 
ing the message of the prophet for which 
the original is all too little. One wonders, 
too, at the judgment of an editor who 
gives two pages to Hosea, two to Amos, 
six to Ecclesiastes, four to the Song of 
Solomon, three to Romans, and five .to 
Revelation. The translation, with a few 
exceptions, is that of the King James Ver- 
sion, which in many cases is most erroneous, 
and the order of the books is the accepted 
one except in the case of the Prophets 
and Epistles, where the editor has followed 
a scheme of his own, influenced by 
Moulton. The arrangement of the Prophets 
is evidently supposed to be historical, but 
it indicates a dating of the Prophets ad- 
vocated by no one. The editor claims to 
have had the help of Professor Bertholet 
of Gottingen in the preparation of his 
work; but the assistance of that scholar 
must have been slight, despite the state- 
ment on the jacket that it was revised 
by him. One doubts whether the book 
will appeal even to the old-time Christians. 
For the modern reader, its antiquated 
translation alone will condemn it. The 
whole scheme is unscientific; the inter- 


polations and substitutions are frequently 


inaccurate (eg., in Gen. i. 3; Ley. v. 1; 
xxv. 31); and the book can only be an- 
other monument to the wasted energii 
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Once upon a time there was a beautiful 
red Carp. He lived in the old river back 
of the great mountain, Fujiyama, in Japan. 

One night, dozing as he floated in the 
dim river and blinking lazily at the stars 
that shone brightly down into his home, 
he thought a voice spoke to him. He 
opened his eyes until they were as round 
as lotus leaves; for the voice that spoke 
to him came from the spot where the top 
of Fujiyama was pictured in the smooth 
surface of the river, so that he floated 
just beneath the mountain’s shadow. 

“You must take a journey,” said, the 
voice. “You will be nothing but a lazy 
fish if you stay here in this one spot all 
the time. To-morrow, start up stream, 
sail through the world of men, and on 
into the silent places beyond until you 
have reached the mountain that dreams. 
Jt is called Ishiyama. When you have 
rounded Ishiyama, you must take from 
the river bed a small stone of the color 
of the iris blossoms. Carrying this stone 
in your mouth, turn back for the home- 
ward trip, and bring the stone to me. If 
you can make this long journey without 
giving up, you shall be remembered for- 
ever. But if you let anything stop you 
_ so that you give up, you will be forgotten, 
and I shall never care to speak to you again. 
You cannot miss the right stone, for upon 
it will be the stamp of Ishiyama.” 

That was all the voice said, and in the 
early morning the Carp: thought he must 
have dreamed the whole affair. Yet he 
knew very well it was no dream. So to 
show that he was no coward, he started 
without delay. 

Now the Carp had not gone far around 
the bend of Fujiyama’s base when down 
the river came a Fish much larger than he, 
which tried to catch him. The Carp 
quivered from head to tail from fright, 
but managed to hide under a large stone 
where he stayed until the large Fish 
swam down the river. 

Then a Fisherman upon the bank of 
the river saw him, and nearly caught 
him in a net. The Carp dodged in time, 
and, more frightened every minute, hid 
under the bank of the river a long time 
before daring to swim further. 

Something truly discouraging happened 
to him next, for as he turned the curve 
ahead the water became more and more 
turbulent, and he saw that he was at the 
bottom of a high waterfall. 

The Carp thought then he surely would 
have to give up. It must be a joke the 
yoice was trying to play him—and a bad 
joke, too, that might end in his never 
being able to get back home. But some- 
thing made him still try and try. The 
harder he tried the stronger he became 
until all at once there he was at the top 
of the rushing, falling stream! He gasped, 
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The Brave Carp — 


BLANCHE BLIZABETH WADE 


as, after the last leap, he found himself 
in still water once more. 

As he was thinking nothing more could 
hurt him, he found himself all at once 
sailing through the world of men. Many 
fishermen along the shore tried in different 
ways to catch him. Strange, large shadows 
floated upon the water and passed over 
him. He did not know the things were 
ships, but only that they must be mon- 
sters chasing him, These did not catch 
him, either; so as he met them he merely 
sank a bit deeper into the water, and 
waited until they had gone. And each 
time he was a bit braver. 

Ah, but a great Bird dove for him! The 
Bird had a sharp bill, and he saw it catch 
a smaller Fish near him. Then the bill 
and the small Fish disappeared. It was 
all pretty dreadful for the poor Carp, but 
he would not turn back home yet. 

The next hard thing was the swimming 
under a bridge. Upon the bridge were 
boys and men looking into the water. 
Some of the boys threw stones at the Carp, 
but he darted for his life. Quickly and 
quietly he fled upstream into the silent 
places where the reeds grow along the 
edge of the river as well as in the river 
itself. ’ 

There the Carp rested among the sedges, 
feeling safe, when the next thing happened. 
The Carp had not seen a Stork standing 
upon one leg near him. The Stork gave 
a quick plunge with his bill, which was 


VERSE 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON . 
Summer 


Blossoms and berries and buccaneer bees, 

Butterfly airplanes adrift on the breeze! 

Perfume of clove pink and mignonette 
shy— 

Beauty of garden and beauty of sky! 


Laughter of children, so joyously free, 

Glory of sunlight on mountain and sea! 

Sunrise that sparkles, and sunset that 
glows— , 

Summer’s a symphony, summer’s a rose! 


she ; 
Traveling Light 


MARJORIE DILLON 


I’ve shed galoshes and mittens, too, 
My sweater is hung away; 

I’ve lost my muffler, I’ve lost my cap, 
I’m five pounds lighter to-day. 

I’ve peeled off stockings and _ shoes, 

hooray ! 

Good-by to winterish things! 

For barefoot days are here again, 
And I feel like I’d sprouted wings. 
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much longer than the bill of the diving 
Bird, and nearly caught the Carp instead 
of the Frog he was after in the mud of 
the river. 

But after a long, ‘patient trip, by keep- 
ing close watch the Carp came to Ishiyama 
at last, and rounded the bend. There he 
rested a whole night, and by the time the 
blue mist had unveiled the iris to the 
purple shadows of early morning, the Carp 
found that small stone of the color of the 
iris and with the stamp of Ishiyama 
upon it. 

Eagerly the Carp seized the stone in his 
mouth, and carried it all the way back 
down the river. He knew now where to 


Midsummer 


The quiet August noon has come, 

A slumberous silence fills the sky; 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


But now a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows, 


Hushes_ the 
ground, 
The blessing of supreme repose. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


heavens and wraps the 


Sentence Sermon 
Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in.thy hand. 
—Samuel Longfellow. 


watch out for the places of danger, and 
he escaped all mishaps. As for the falls, 
of course, it was no task at all to leap 
down them. 

When he swam back into his old home 
in the quiet part of the old river behind 
Fujiyama, he gave a deep sigh of thank- 
fulness. He was safe and sound, and 
onee more in the most peaceful of sur- 
roundings. 

That night when the stars were twin- 
kling down into the river where he lay, 
the voice spoke to him again. It told him 
the carrying out of that long dangerous 
journey was no small undertaking, but the 
most wonderful adventure that could have 
happened to him. For his reward, he 
would be glad to know that the world 
should hear of his bravery, and even the 
boys who had frightened him at the bridge 
should be made to take a lesson from his 
example. <A special day should be cele- 
brated as a feast day for boys, because 
of him. 

So once a year, on the great Feast Day 
for Boys, you will see paper kites flutter- 
ing upon poles in front of the houses where 
boys live—one kite for each boy. And all 
the kites are in the likeness of the Carp. 
The wind fills each paper Carp so that all 
the kites appear to struggle exactly as 
the patient Carp struggled against the 
current. And the parents will say to their 
sons, “Copy the brave Carp that never was 
overcome. Be strong!” 

And the little lads will stand erect and 
proudly show that they, too, are ready to 
fight their way upstream through all the 
hardships that come to them in life, so 
that in the end they, too, may be as strong 
as that brave Carp! 

[All rights reserved] 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 
(Continued from page 622) 


nations, was exceedingly important. They 
probably caused the revolution back of the 
German lines, which, General Ludendorft 
declared, was what really defeated Ger- 
many. He also said that seeds of dissen- 
sion sowed by Wilson was what broke 
down German morale at home. 

But the President was not only writing 
idealistic literature, he was equipping 
America for battle. He did not fight a 
partisan war, contrary to campaign propa- 
ganda. He may have had a “single track” 
mind, and he may have met opposition in 
the good old Calvinistic way; but he was 
too eager to win his cause to let politics 
dominate in the selection of subordinates, 
The war could best be won by refusing to 
let party, creed, race, or prejudice of any 
sort stand in the way. That was only 
common sense. So, in the construction of 
America’s great war machine, ardent 
Republicans, General John J. Pershing and 
Admiral William S. Sims, were placed in 
command of the army and the navy. Mr. 
Baker, Secretary of War, selected, as his 
three first assistants, Republican leaders. 
General Goethals, assistant chief of staff, 
and General March, chief of staff, were 
Republicans. Other prominent Republic- 
ans who were given high position were 
Charles M. Schwab, head of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; ex-President Taft, who 
helped direct the affairs of the Red Cross 
War Council; Frank A. Vanderlip, who 
headed the War Savings Stamps Cam- 
paign; Harry A. Garfield, who was made 
fuel administrator; Herbert Hoover, who 
was given charge of food administration. 

At last the nation was ready to partici- 
pate as a unit, a condition of opinion 
which had not prevailed in any previous 
American war. The Senate had declared 
war by a vote of 82 to 6, and the House 
of Representatives by 378 to 50. In conse- 
quence of united effort, one of the most 
signal campaigns in history was conducted. 
The achievements are matters of record, 
and require only a brief review. In 90 
days, 82 encampments were built, each 
housing 40,000 men. A vast war-machine 
set in motion in this country, which in- 
cluded the raising of $37,000,000,000; ar- 
rangements for equipping and transporting 
overseas 2,000,000 men; the manufacture 
of immense supplies of arms, ammunition, 
food, and an infinite variety of other 
materials. In France, with every port of 
debarkation working to capacity, and 
every mile of railroad heavily taxed, the 
United States had to go over and build 
its own ports and docks, its own railroads 
and bases of supply. The navy developed 
in a few months, until its effectiveness 
was equal to that of any fighting nation. 
Airplane achievement jumped in a year 
and a half from three small aviation fields 
to thirty-four; and 5,000 pilots and ob- 
servers went to France. United States 
inventors built the Liberty motor, and 
completed 13,574 of them. They also in- 
vented the Browning machine-gun. At 
the time of the Armistice, 227, 000 of these 
had been delivered. 

Even the enemies of the Administration 
conceded that the fighting man had never 
been so well cared for; and it was a mat- 
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ter of common comment among the officers 
of the Allies that the American soldier 
was given an unprecedented amount of at- 
tention by his Government. As a result 
he proved a splendid fighting machine, and 
came home more intelligent and in better 
health than hé was when he went. One has 
but to recall what happened to him in 
America’s other wars, by way of contrast. 

This herculean task was accomplished 
in twenty months. Vast armies were 
equipped and sent into battles which they 
won. The war was over. America’s part 
in it had been marked with speed, preci- 
sion, genius, and united effort, while all 
the world wondered. These are facts. It 
was not President Wilson who did it. It 
was the spirit of America at its best. But 
it was the Wilson idealism which provided 
the inspiration. And it was this same 
exalted expectation, this same crusading 
fervor, that was to propose at the Paris 
Peace Conference a concert of the powers 
for an enduring world friendship. 


[Neat week: Chapter VI, “High Visions” ] 


Dr. Reese’s Journey to India 


Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, delegate 
from the American Unitarian Association 
to the centenary of the Brahmo Samaj in 
India, will sail from San Francisco, No- 
vember 9, on the S.S. Presidént Cleveland 
on the Dollar Line. There will be a one- 
day stop-over in Honolulu, ten or twelve 
days in Japan, and stop-overs of from one 
to three days in Shanghai, Hongkong. 
Manila, and Singapore, arriving in Co- 
lombo January 2. From January 2 to 27, 
Dr. Reese will spend in India, and will 
visit Madras, Bombay, Benares, and Cal- 
cutta. He expects to leave Colombo Janu- 
ary 30 on the S.S. President Van Buren 
and return to America by way of Suez, 
with brief stop-overs in Egypt and various 
points in Italy, including Naples, Genoa, 
and Marseilles, arriving in New York, 
March 5. 

Dr. Franklin ©. Southworth and Mrs. 
Southworth, who are to be present at the 
Brahmo Samaj celebration, expect to leave 
Caleutta about February 1, spend a few 
days in Colombo, and return to Port Said. 
Dr. and Mrs. Southworth plan to linger 
through the summer of 1929 in Europe, 
making their absence from this country 
approximately a year. Their itinerary has 
been published in THE REGISTER. 


Vacation School, Sacramento 


The First Unitarian Church in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., 
Memorial Church in conducting a vyaca- 
tion church school for the three weeks 
from June 25 to July 13, following the 
closing of the publie schools. In addition 
to study periods there were various kinds 
of craft-work for both boys and girls, .in- 
cluding airplane modeling. 


PiyMouTH, Mass.—Many attractive fea- 
tures are being arranged for the Alliance 
sale for the benefit of the First Parish, 
to be held August 16, from 2 to 6 P.M., on 
Mrs. ©. L. Pierce’s beautiful Warren 
Avenue estate. 


joined with the Pioneer | 
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Not the Editor 

A reader of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
has sent a report from Toronto written 
June 29 by Frederick A. Wilmot and 
published in The Providence Journal, con- 
taining an interview with Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Massee of Tremont Temple, Baptist, in 
Boston. The report said in part: 

“Dr. Massee related how a Unitarian 
editor had come to his study in Boston for 
an interview and had asked why it was 
that Dr. Massee’s church and the Park 
Street Church were crowded, while the 
Unitarian churches were dwindling in 
attendance. 

“*The people leave you and come to me,’ 
said Dr. Massee, ‘because you have noth- 
ing to give them, stained as they are by 
sin, wrecked by sorrow, and groping in 
darkness for the Lord.’ 

“Dr. Massee said the Unitarian editor 
said, ‘I know you are right. We have 
nothing for them.’ ” 

Dy. Dieffenbach has replied to The 
Journal in part as follows: 

“If Dr. Massee referred to the Editor of 
THE REGISTER, aS Our correspondent not 
unnaturally assumes, the statement is un- 
true. The Editor of THr Reeister has 
never had any communication on any sub- 
ject whatever with Dr. Massee. 

“As a matter of fact, the Unitarian 
churches in Boston, while not glorying in 
their growth, have, nevertheless, a far 
more comforting record than that of our 
Baptist friends, who, according to their 
City Missionary Office, have lost at least 
twenty churches in the last quarter- 
century in the city of Boston. We say 
this in sorrow; for at the heart of their 
gospel is the living truth, and no people 
appreciate that truth more than Unita- 
rians. We do feel that the truth is im- 
paired by the insistence upon certain 
dogmas that are outworn and uncouth and 
that do not represent, in our opinion, the 
true religion of Jesus.” 


Preachers at Portland, Maine 


The preachers at the First Parish 
Church, Portland, Maine, during August 
will be as follows: August 5, Rev. Leon R. 
Land, minister of the Bronx Free fellow- 
ship, New York City; August 12, Rey. 
Hilda L. Ives, director of town and 
country church work and field secretary 
of the Missionary Council for Maine Con- 
gregational Churches; August 19, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, D.D., minister ‘ef the 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. ; 
August 26, Rey. Charles R. Joy, minister 
of All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass. 


Of Dr. Dexter’s Department 


“A Unitarian Social Program’ is the 
title of a column article on the new de- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association and its 
secretary, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, which ap- 
peared in the June 30 issue of The Jn- 
formation Service of the Federal Council 
of Churches. The article is based on Dr. 
Dexter’s address during Anniversary 
Week, reprinted under the title of “The 
Next Steps in a Unitarian — 
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Live Issues are Discussed 
at Shoals General Conference 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


IsLtes or SHOALS, N.H., July 21. 


“HE first week of the General Confer- 

ence at the Shoals has offered plenty 
of food for discussion for the hours free 
from program meetings. Not only has the 
subject of humanism been placed before 
the delegates in three lectures by one of 
the outstanding exponents of this phi- 
losophy in the Unitarian fellowship, Rev. 
BH. Burdette Backus of Los Angeles, Calif., 
but the editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER has crossed swords with Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell of Roslindale, Mass., in a 
lively debate upon the question, “Should 
a Roman Catholic Become President of 
the United States?” Other courses and 
single lectures have filled the week ac- 
eeptably without drawing out as many 
views for and against their subjects as 
the foregoing. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow was the preacher 
the first Sunday, July 15, both morning 
and evening; and Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, who is minister of the Univer- 
salist Church in Haverhill, Mass., gave 
“The 
Growth of Soul,” until he was summoned 
home by a death in his parish. Rev. 
Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass., con- 
ducted the chapel service Friday and 
Saturday mornings, speaking on “Faith.” 

The three sermons by Mr. Backus were 
on the following subjects: ‘Can We Have 
Religion Without a Belief in God?” “Is 
Life Worth Living Without Immortality ?” 
and “Humanism and Ethics.” Mr. Backus 
believes it is an error to identify religion 
with God. He explained that belief in 
God is a product of religion and that reli- 
gion is not a product of belief in God. 
The urge to perfection which man feels 
does not require the existence of God in 
the traditional sense, and it is a mistake 
to think than a humanitarian program 
cannot be carried forward unless there 
is belief in Him. Mr. Backus emphasized 
the importance of having the members of 
the Unitarian fellowship get a sympa- 
thetic understanding of what the group 
of thinkers called humanists are trying to 
do. His explanation of his philosophy, 
which he repeatedly stated was in many 
particulars unlike his brother humanists, 
was presented in a frank and friendly 
way, without attempt to be dogmatic or 
to convert others to his views. He made 
no arbitrary statement on the subject of 
immortality, and he did not deny the 
possibility of it, although he is inclined to 
doubt it. He took up the various claims 


‘that seem to demand continued existence 


after death, and summed up his address 
with the statement that life is a question 
of values, and a man should make all he 
can of it while he is living it. He does 
not think the hope of immortality or be- 
lief in God is required to induce man to 
live a moral life. This question he dis- 
cussed in speaking of “Religion and 
Ethics.” He believes that goodness flows 


a 
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out of the requirements of society. Man 
is moral because he is a human being, 
because of fear of the consequences of 
evil deeds, and from the sense of solidarity 
which makes him desire the approval of 
other people. His motives are intensified 
by theological motives, but they are made 
out of human material, Mr. Backus said. 
Conscience is not infallible, but judgments 
are determined by the environments in 
which one grows up. 

In the debate upon Catholicism and the 
Presidency, Dr. Dieffenbach took the posi- 
tion that a Roman Catholie should not be 
elected President of the United States, 
and Dr. Carlyle Summerbell argued in the 
affirmative. Both men opened their argu- 
ments with the affirmation that the ques- 
tion was in nowise a matter of individuals, 


and Dr. Dieffenbach in particular ex- 
pressed his great admiration for the 
nominee of the Democratic Party. Dr. 


Dieffenbach admitted that he would prefer 
a Catholic President to a Fundamentalist 
of the type of William Jennings Bryan. 
He said that the whole question is one 
which involves the principle of separation 
of Church and State, and the desire of 
the Church to establish its primacy over 
the State, a desire which, he claimed, has 
never been disowned. Throughout history 
the one affirmation of the Roman Catholic 
Church has been its primacy, especially 
in a conflict. The Church holds to an 
avowedly monarchic religion, which is 
inevitably monarchic in action. ‘This, he 
held, inevitably will reflect itself in the 
individual’s relations to the State. Reli- 
gion deals with the ultimates of life and 
politics, is the social expression of them. 
Politics not informed with religious ideas 
is anemic and purposeless, he declared; 
a monarchic religion would mean a 
monarchie state. 

In stating the affirmative of the debate, 
Dr. Summerbell declared that the answer 
to the question of whether a Catholic 
should be President depends entirely upon 
the man. He referred to the constitutional 
provision that no religious test shall ever 
be required, and declared his belief that 
to draw the line against a Catholic would 
bring back the religious enmities and 
antagonisms of the past. A bigoted Catho- 
lic, Jew, or Protestant could not fill the 
requirements of the presidential office, but 
many of each group are not bigoted, he 
asserted. He commended the loyalty of 
millions of American Catholies to demo- 


cratic institutions and to the separation 


of Church and State as practiced in 
America. 

Both men upheld their sides of the de- 
bate vigorously, and, after the rebuttals, 
the question was argued further from the 
floor. A vyote taken before the debate 
revealed a two-to-one preference for the 
negative side of the question among those 
voting, with about twenty persons in the 
audience undecided. After the debate, a 
vote on the merits of the question revealed 


_the beginning. 
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a three-to-one decision for the negative 
with all but one voting definitely on one 
or the other side. j 

The history of Unitarianism as it has 
developed through the years was contained 
in three addresses by Rey. Charles P. 
Wellman of Deerfield, Mass., upon “Chang- 
ing and Unchanging Unitarian Thought.” 
In the first address, Mr. Wellman went 
back to the “Religious Issues Our Grand- 
fathers Faced.” Then he reviewed “Reli- 
gious Issues Our Fathers Faced,” and 
finally the situation at the present time. 
The talks embraced much interesting his- 
toric material and quotations from some 
of the most famous leaders of the past. 
Calvinism was what faced the liberals in 
Mr. Wellman went into the 
eauses which brought on the controvevsy 
that split New England Congregationalism. 
Later, the great issue faced by the fathers 
of present-day Unitarians was between 
supernaturalism, which asserted that truth 
and reality can be perceived only through 


revelation attested by signs and miracles, 


and transcendentalism, which maintained 
that truth may be ascertained at first 
hand. To-day the issues of materialistic 
mechanism and humanism are here. The 
way out is not by retreat nor by standing 
still, Mr. .Wellman said. Only the good 
will last, he believes. 

Another address of historic interest was 
an illustrated lecture by Rey. J. Harry 
Hooper of Hingham, Mass., who showed 
some interesting views of the so-called 
“Old Ship Church” of which he is the 
pastor, and told some of the story of its 
earlier years. Slides of other churches 
were also shown by Mr. Hooper, especially 
that at Cohasset, Mass., and the other two 
at Hingham, which are all children of the 
Old Ship Chureh. The final slide showed 
the five living ministers out of the twelve 
the church has had in its three hundred 
years of existence. These were Dr. 
Edward A. Horton, Dr. John W. Day, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, Rev. Houghton Page, and 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge conducted a 
symbolical Communion service Sunday 
morning, and Dr. Sydney B. Snow spoke 
at both the morning and evening services. 
His subject in the morning was “Of Whom 
the World Was Not Worthy,” from 
Hebrews xi. 38. “Human failure consists 
not in falling short of attainment, but in 
rejecting the prophet and abandoning the 
quest,” he said in closing a sermon in 
which he declared that progress would be 
impossible without men of vision so far 
ahead that their own generation cannot 
or dares not go with them. Because they 
have lived, the world is a better place. It 
rejects them, but it tries to be more 
worthy. 

Sunday evening, Dr. Snow gave the re- 
sults of a query he made of the young 
people during the Y. P. R. U. conference 
here. His question, which was answered 
in individual letters to him, was what 
they believed to be the greatest thing in ~ 
religion to-day. These replies showed a 
large majority who believed it was 
worship. 

The morning preacher during this week, 
Rey. Norman D. Fletcher, used these sub- 
topies for his general subject, “the Growth 

(Continued on page 634) 
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By Kote of Cedar Rapids Liberals, 


People’s Church Becomes Unitarian 


HE People’s Church of Cedar Rapids, 

Iowa, has voted affiliation with the 
Unitarian fellowship. Formal action was 
taken in June. This is a thriving church 
in the down-town district of one of the 
most important cities in Iowa. In 1920, 
Cedar Rapids had a population of 45,000, 
and it has grown rapidly since then. 

The church has 437 members, and the 
parish numbers 750 souls. Last year’s 
budget was over $10,000 for the church, 
without its several societies. The value 
of the chureh property, including the resi- 
dence in the rear, is about $75,000. In 
1925 a general rebuilding program was 
earried out at a cost of $20,000, all of 
which has been paid. 

The present minister, Dr. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow, was called in June, 1921, from 


New York City. During his seven years’ 


at the Cedar Rapids church he has re- 
ceived 282 new members. During that 
period, $94,000 has been raised by the 
chureh. He has made almost five hundred 
addresses outside of the church, and has 
written almost as many articles for maga- 
zines and newspapers. He is a contribut- 
ing editor to Unity and is a popular lec- 
turer before clubs, commencements, and 
conventions. Dr. Argow is the son of a 
Baptist minister of Louisville, Ky., and 
was graduated from the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary there about eighteen 
or twenty years ago. 

The corner stone of the church was laid 
in 1875 by the society, which had been 
organized and incorporated in 1869 as the 
First Universalist Society. The first story 
was built and a temporary roof spread 
over it, and here the people worshiped for 
three years. The dedication of the com- 
pleted structure was June 16, 1878. 

After a succession of ministers, Rev. 
Joseph Fort Newton was called in 1908 
from Dixon, Ill., and remained as minister 
until 1917, when he resigned to take the 
pastorate of the City Temple in London. 
Soon after Dr. Newton’s coming, the Cedar 
Rapids church became the Liberal Chris- 
tian Church. In 1920, having dissociated 
itself from the Universalist fellowship, the 
society was reincorporated as the People’s 
Chureh. The church building was pur- 
chased at that time from the Iowa State 
Conyention. 

The building is favorably located on one 
of the three main streets, two blocks from 
the business center of the city. It is a 
reproduction, as it> is rebuilt, of seven- 
teenth-century Old English. Outside the 
entrance are two large niches, lighted by 
an electrically controlled clock. In one is 
the bulletin board for announcements, and 
in the other the inscription: “This is the 
church of the deed: Love the Religion; 
Work the Worship; Humanity the Con- 
gregation; the Golden Rule the Creed.” 
The front entrance is built of hand-hewn 
timbers, as old as the present structure, 
cut fifty-five years ago, a half-mile from 
the church. From the brown-tiled hall up 
the stone stairway, wrought-iron candle- 


holders occupy five niches which corre- 
spond to the five founders of religions. 
Some day a bust of each is to be placed 
there. The newel posts were hand-carved 
by one of the men of the church. Heavy 
beams are overhead in the church, and on 
the buttresses are escutcheons of the later 
Renaissance, signifying the revival of 
learning. In the center of the beams are 
the heraldries of crusades, with the lamp 
of knowledge and the lighted taper still 
to come. A careful symbolism is carried 
out, with the flaming torch of liberty; the 
crusaders’ cross of love, devotion, and 
sacrifice; the taper of search for life, and 
the lamp of reason. 
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The rebuilding was under the supervi- 
sion of two men in the church who gaye 
their time without cost, and one of whom 
made the lamps and did the hand-carving. 
The brick exterior is now covered with 
Oriental cream stucco, on which American 
ivy is growing. The pulpit is handmade, 
constructed by one of the charter mem- 
bers fifty-three years ago. The well- 
equipped social rooms, and quarters for 
the church school, are downstairs. 

The church membership includes many 
physicians and lawyers, three librarians, 
the principals of the local high schools, 
several members of the city council, the 
head of the chamber of commerce, the 
assistant secretary of the army, many 
teachers and bankers, representatives of 
every civic institution in the city, and 
many other prominent men and women 
in the community. 
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Church Meetings for the Year 


They hear reports, elect officers, plan for the future 


HE following reports of annual meet- 

ings held this spring are among the 
many “stories” that have been delayed in 
publication owing to the unprecedented 
volume of parish news that has come to 
THe REGISTER. 

Quincy, Mass.—All bills for the year 
have been paid, with a balance in the 


treasury and the church free from debt, ~ 


the treasurer reported. The physical con- 
dition of the church building is now the 
best for many years. Reports were given, 
indicating the activities of the various or- 
ganizations. The minister, Rey. Fred 
Alban Weil, reported that he had received 
into the church 210 persons during the 
past eight years. New members of the 
board of assessors elected were Henry M. 
Faxon, Dr. Nathaniel S. Hunting, and 
Mrs. Archer M. Nickerson. Officers elected 
for the coming year were: Clerk, J. Brooks 
Keyes; treasurer, Clarence Burgin. Trus- 
tees of the Adams trust fund chosen were: 
Henry M. Faxon, George H. Pfaffmann, 
and Thomas Fenno. 

Wasuineton, D.C.—In his report, the 
Minister, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, spoke 
particularly of the remarkable increase 
which has taken place in the fellowship 
with other churches, both locally and 
nationally. J. HE. Jones, who retires from 
the chairmanship of the board after sev- 
eral years of earnest and productive serv- 
ice, presented the report of the board of 
trustees, a record of real achievements. 
The treasurer’s report showed all funds 
of the church in excellent condition, with 
an encouraging outlook for the coming 
year. The report of the executive secre- 
tary, Laurence ©. Staples, largely statisti- 
cal, showed healthy increases in church 
attendance, church support, the church 
school, and in general activities. The fol- 
lowing elections took place: Trustees 
(three years), Miss Helen G. Nichols, Dr. 
Percival Hall, Howard L. Knight; trustee 
(two years), Mrs. J. M. Aldrich; trustee 
(one year), Mrs. Carlton Savage; secre- 


tary (one year), Miss Martha Blossom ; 


treasurer (one year), Charles B. Hood. 
Reapinc, Mass.—A number of new 
names on the membership roll, a vigor- 
ous organization, and a balance in the 
treasury, with the budget raised and all 
bills paid, were indicated in the reports. 
Mrs. Arthur F. Thomas was elected a life 
member of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The following officers and trus- 
tees were chosen: Clerk, Percy E. Ander- 
son; treasurer, Harry J. Barclay; trus- 
tees, Leonard J. Nodding, Percy N. 
Sweetser, Robert BE. Fowle, Alvah Bur- 
rage, Harland B. Estabrook. 
WATERTOWN, Mass.—Rev. Ernest 5S. 
Meredith was voted an increase of salary. 
The meeting voted to accept the legacy. 
of $10,000 from the late Charles F. Sher- 
man. George S. Wright was re-elected 
church moderator with much enthusiasm, 
being given a warm welcome back from 
the South, where he had been ill. Charles 
A, York was re-elected clerk, and Ralph 8. 
Parks was retained as treasurer. Wesley 
BE. Monk was elected to the Parish Com- 


mittee, and George H. Dale was re-elected 
to the board. 


CoHAssEeT, Mass.—Pxcellent reports for 
the past year were presented by the vari- 
ous auxiliary ‘societies. New members 
elected to the Parish Committee were 
Edward E. H. Souther, chairman, and 
Miss Edith Pratt. 


TRENTON, N.J.—Following reports of the 
different church units and discussion of 
the possibilities of a church home and 
building in the near future, the following 
officers were elected to serve the forth- 
coming year: President, Tobias Brill; 
treasurer, Frank R. Green; secretary, Dr. 
Robert G. Leavitt; members of the board, 
Mrs. J. Harry Shoemaker, Mrs. Roscoe L. 
West, and Uno Malstrom. 

Santa Monica, Carir.—Thurlow T. Taft, 
the treasurer, stated that the year closed 
with all bills paid and a balance in hand. 
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Fred M. Weston, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, reported that pledges already 
received covered more than eighty per 
cent. of the estimated budget for the com- 
ing year. Miss Charlena Welch read the 
report of the Women’s Alliance, and made 
special mention of the work done by the 
Alliance for the Santa Monica Social Wel- 
fare Society. Dr. C. A. McFadden re- 
ported for the Unitarian Men’s Club. Miss 
Frances Taylor gave the report of the 
Sunday-school. Rey. James W. Macdonald, 
the minister, spoke of matters not covered 
in the other reports and instanced facts 
showing that the church had made remark- 
ably good progress during the first year 
of its existence. The following persons 
were elected as the new board of trustees: 
H. K. Barber, J. Russell Hogg, Miss Viola 
McArthur, Thurlow T. Taft, Miss Charlena 
Welch, and Mrs. Fred M. Weston. The 
presiding officer called upon Judge Fred 
H. Taft and Dr. R. F. Bruce, who re- 
sponded with inspiring talks, expressing 
confidence in the future progress of this 
recently organized church. 
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The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Standard 
Sets, 
$6000 up 


\ f 
PLAYED DIRECT FROM ORGAN CONSOLE we 


LION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Brookline, Mass. 


A nonsectarian library for 


Biblical study 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day 
including Sunday, 1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk 
to Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


A POWER HOUSE FOR RELIGION 


Upon a school like Meadville, associated with a Free Church and 
always a center of religious thought, rests an obligation to be a source 
of intellectual and spiritual power to the whole liberal movement in 


America. 


It can be counted on to accept that obligation, through its 


graduates who now serve in many parts of our land. 


Six of them fill California pulpits. Four are in Canada. They are 
found in Seattle, Wash.; in Oregon, Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, 


West Virginia, Tennessee, Florida. 


Thirteen Meadville men serve in New York City and State. 


Seventy- 


nine others are in New Engfand, including sixty-seven in the State of 


Massachusetts. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
BUILDING FUND 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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I pity the man who 
recognizes nothing 
GOD-LIKE 
IN 


his own 
character 
CHANNING 


Live Issues Are Discussed 


at Shoals General Conference 

(Continued from page 631) 
of Soul’: “Do We Need Soul in Modern 
Life?’ to which he replied that unless 
men discover how to increase their spirit- 
ual deposits they will become bankrupt; 
“What Is the Soul?’ “Can We Attain 
Soul?’ “Can We Be Reverent in an Age 
of Science?” and “How to Attain Soul.” 
Mr. Fletcher’s brief addresses drew large 
audiences daily. The soul is not a thing, 
but a value, he said. It is not an original 
endowment, but a type of life attained 
through long experience. Man’s life, he 
believes, is almost unceasingly a matter of 
choice, and man is not driven hither and 
yon by blind forces. One of the fascina- 
tions of life is to discover new abilities in 
oneself. Man may consciously seek to de- 
velop his spiritual capacities, through 
meditation and quiet and by cultivating 
what Mr. Fletcher called “the art of 
respectable loafing.” In the consideration 
of science and reverence he declared that 
science and rational religion are friends, 
and, indirectly, science is an agent for 
reverence. 

“Reflections from Youth” was the sub- 
ject which Miss Ruth Twiss, secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., presented. Miss Twiss 
reviewed the work of that organization, 
and urged the need of linking up the 
courage of youth with the wisdom and 
experience of age. 

Prof. John P. Marshall of Boston Uni- 
‘versity, was here for the third time to 
give lectures on “The Life and Works of 
Franz Schubert” and “The Symphony 
Orchestra and Its Music.” 

Candle-light services have followed the 
evening lecture, and there have been 
“stunt” nights, dancing, tennis, swimming, 
and bridge. The General Conference 
continues one more week, and then gives 
place to the General Alliance. 


Re Parcels for Mrs. Weller 


Alliance members who plan to send par- 
eels to Mrs. Katherine Weller in Kar- 
patska Rus, Czechoslovakia, should con- 
sult General Alliance headquarters at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or write to 
Mrs. C. E. St. John, at the same place, in 
regard to Mrs. Weller’s latest directions 
for sending parcels. 


Mrs. Theodore Bacon Dies 


Mrs. Harriet Blackman Bacon, wife of 
Rey. Theodore Bacon, minister of the 
North and the First Churches in Salem, 
Mass., 1907-24, died at her home in New 
Haven, Conn., July 23. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C ap O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


through its ErestaH ANNUAL Con- 
VENTION at Lenox, Mass., in the 
heart of the Berkshires, September 
21-23, will try to answer that per- 
ennial question : 


“What shall my Chapter do next year?” 
Watch for announcement of the 
“ORIENTATION PROGRAM” 

For information and reservations write 

KENNETH MecDoOUuGALL 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
SIXTEEN Buwacon Street, Boston, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the Autumn quarter begins 
October 1, next, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churclties. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY . 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. oe next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PresipentT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 


courses, modern in spirit and content, lead |- 


to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
: The Registrar 
LomBarRD COLLEGE, GALEsBURG, ILLINOIS. 


training in all departments of |- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Prestpent, PHILIP NICHOLS. . 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


[he Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. ~ 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious. liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions. to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S. SwisHer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. 


MISS gas ik E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
3 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


lan uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 
For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Ordained at Shelbyville 
Rev. David Sands is minister-in-charge 
of Jasper Douthit’s church 


A little more than a year after the 
death of its venerable pastor emeritus, 
Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, the Unitarian 
Church in Shelbyville, Ill., has ordained 
‘and installed David Sands as its minister- 
in-charge. Mr. Sands is a recent recruit 
to the Unitarian fellowship. He was 
trained for the Baptist ministry in the 
University of Rochester and the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, receiving the de- 
grees of A.B. and B.D. After leaving 
this denomination on account of a change 
in religious viewpoint, he engaged in 
social service work in Chicago, Ill., during 
the past year. Last spring he entered 
the Meadville Theological School as a 
graduate student, and immediately took 
charge of the Shelbyville church, follow- 
ing Rey. John Hanckel Taylor, who had 
been called to Knoxville, Tenn., in March. 

Mr. Sands’s ordination and installation 
service, held June 3, was well attended. 
Mr. Ward, the chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Shelbyville church, ten- 
dered the call to Mr. Sands, who re- 
sponded with a brief statement of convic- 
tions and purpose. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, min- 
ister of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Indianapolis, Ind. It was in his best 
vein of serious thought and sagely humor- 
ous counsel. Dr. Wicks, assisted by Mrs. 
Wicks, preached each month at Shelby- 
ville for several years before the Mead- 
ville School moved to Chicago. President 
Franklin C. Southworth of Meadville 
offered the prayer of ordination, and Prof. 
Charles Lyttle of Meadville extended the 
right hand of fellowship. 

It was a happy feature of the occasion 
that Miss Winifred Douthit, daughter of 
Rey. Jasper Douthit, had so far recovered 
her health that she was able to be present 
at the service. Aided by her unflagging 
efforts and the affection felt for her in 
Shelbyville, Mr. Sands’s work has already 
resulted in a remarkable revival of en- 
thusiasm and hope. A large sum has been 
pledged toward the cost of the much- 
needed reroofing and redecoration of the 
church edifice. 
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Rev. Edward P. Daniels Resigns 


Rey. Edward P. Daniels has resigned 
the pastorate of the Third Congregational 
Society, Unitarian, in Hingham, Mass., ef- 
fective October 1. During several years 
of this pastorate, Mr. Daniels also served 
as assistant minister of Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Mass. 


JAMAICA Pian, Mass.—The church 
school of the First Church, Unitarian, sent 
two friendship school bags to Mexican 
children. Each bag contained pictures of 
Mexican and American heroes with biog- 
_ raphies in Spanish and English, a friend- 
ship letter, and small gifts from members 
of the school. The bags were sent in 
accordance with a country-wide program 
of the Committee on World Friendship 
among Children, approved by the Mexican 
- Department of Education. 
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A NEW CITY 


A correspondent writes: 


“Some of the splendid results of Prohibition in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., are: Three large flourishing breweries closed ; 
one distillery closed; 
no tough brewery 
drunkenness in streets; 
money went to saloons; truant officer reports formerly had 
to buy shoes to keep children in school because money 
earned went for liquor, now parents buy their children’s 
shoes; large increase in number of children entering high 
large increase in savings accounts and amounts; 
New Hampshire not now controlled politically by liquor 
interests as it was in the old brewery days! 
results of Prohibition are obvious to any one who has eyes 
to see, yet good men and women will calmly state that 
there’s more liquor 


over fifty licensed saloons closed; a 
districts; hardly any 
bills paid now where formerly 


All these good 


sold in Portsmouth now than ever 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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“CONSCIENCE” 


One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
Ten Cents Hach, Postpaid 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC : ae yy 
An address. Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


THE HOMESTEAD—A real country home for 
rest and pleasure. Guests by day or week. 
Mrs. Samunt T. MAyNaARD, Northboro, Mass. 


THE LITERARY EDITOR of Tum CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be glad to give Book Talks to 
Allianees, Laymen’s Leagues, and other organi- 
zations. Expenses. Address’ Rev. R. 
Hussnry, 30 Russell Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


“THE BUTTONWOOD’’—Rental to November, 
or shorter period. Country place; most attrac- 
tive landscape, extensive views. East shore 
Westport River, near ocean. House com- 
pletely furnished; all conveniences, garage, 
boat, and bathhouse. Address Mrs. Cuirrorp P. 
SHERMAN, South Westport, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
CapiToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


Mrs Hi G: 
56 Melrose 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Sitar 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Wiiuram B. NicHo.s, President 
Isaac SpraauB, Treasurer 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Straw hats were first made by the Ro- 
mans, yet we know where there is one 
that looks older than that. 


“Now, we all know about Noah’s Ark. Do 
you know of any other ark?” Tommy: 
“Yes, miss, the one the ’erald hangels 
sing.”—T%t-Bits. 


There is a big difference between using 
the Bible of our fathers and using our 
fathers’ conceptions of the Bible, says Rev. 
Hugh Elmer Brown. 


Dub Golfer: “I suppose you get a good 
many week-enders on this course, caddie.” 
Caddie: “Yes, sir—also a few weak be- 
ginners.”—Smith’s Weekly. 


Said a man-eating shark to his mate, 

As they lay in the seaweed so shady, 
“Although I’m a man-eating shark 

I would not object to a lady.”—Judge. 


“Are you really content to spend your 
life walking the country begging?” asked 
the old lady severely. ‘No, lady, I ain’t,” 
answered the hobo. ‘Many’s the time I 
wished I had a car.”—Pathfinder. 


“How old is your son?’ asked the visitor. 
“Well,” replied the dad, ‘he’s reached that 
age when he thinks the most important 
thing to pass isn’t his examination, but 
the car ahead.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“You have a charming smile,” said the 
floorwalker to the new saleslady. “Thank 
you.” “Use your smiles freely, if you like. 
But remember, only one to a customer.” 

—Louisville Courier Journal. 


A tramp asked the proprietor of a circus 
for a job. He was informed that he could 
become a lion-tamer. He was assured that 
it was easy—that the whole secret was in 
forcing the lions to believe he wasn't 
afraid of them. “No,” said the tramp, “I 
couldn’t be so deceitful.”—Good Hardware. 


“What's the idea of that set of traflic 
lights over the mantel?’ inquired the 
young man calling on daughter. “It’s 
Father’s idea,’ she explained. “The red 
stays on until 11.80; then he flashes on 
the amber, and at 12 the green. And, you 
know,” she added, ‘‘Father is a traffic cop.” 

—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Two colored men down in Southern Indi- 
ana were bewailing the hard times being 
felt in the agricultural district there. 
“Times is tighter than I ever seen them 
before,” said one. “I can’t even get hold 
of a nickel! If something don’t turn up, 
I’m going to start preaching. I done that 
once, and I ain’t too good to do it again.” 

: —Montreal Star. 


Brown, a retired business man, had 
bought a big house in the country, and he 
was very pleased to see that a colony of 
rooks were building in his trees. Not so 
a neighboring farmer, however, who told 
his sons to shoot the birds. One day the 
farmer had a note from Brown: “Dear 
Sir—You might stop your sons from shoot- 
ing my rooks. I want to make a rookery.” 

A few hours later Brown received the 
following reply: “Dear Sir—You might 
stop your rooks from stealing my corn. 
I want to make a living.’—Montreal Star. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring .. . .. . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UTC 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


4 Ric following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
— corgi | minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


+ Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


MarBuffie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


(~ BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
\ For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. =e é 
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WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D. 


For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
Essentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. . $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
~ ANDOVER, N.H. 


Open June 26 to Sept. 4 
= 
: 
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Week-end parties a specialty. Chicken 
dinners Tuesdays and Sundays. Write for : 
rates and reservations. 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH. 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time. 
Rev. Hilda L. Ives will preach August 12. Sum- 
mer visitors welcome. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
(No services during July and August. Season 
of 1928-29 opens September 9.) 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer sery- 
ices, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHESTNUT HILL MEETING-HOUSE, Mill- 
ville, Mass. Interesting historical landmark— 
erected 1769. Services under auspices of Wor- 
cester Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
August 5, 12, 19, at 4 p.m. Preachers: August 
5, Rev. A. N. Kaucher, Ph.D.,; August 12, Rev. 
Charles J. Staples; August 19, Rev. JB. H. 
Tegarden. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices;_ 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.mM., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Prof. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. . 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot. D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer service at 11 a.m. Preacher Rey. E. A. H. 
Palmquist, Secretary of the Federation of 
“hurehes, Philadelphia, Pa. The Church of 
the Redemption, the Church of the Disciples, 
and the Arlington Street Church unite in the 
conduct of these services. Twilight services 
on the steps of the Church at 7 P.M. under 
the direction of Rey. Thomas M. Mark. 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Each issue carries in 
full Dr, Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address, 


